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ORLD UNDERSTANDING 
through communication _ is 
surely a basic ingredient of world 
peace. “Communication” immediately 
calls to mind language; but genuine 
communication is not primarily a mat- 
ter of words. It is rather a sharing of 
ideas and feelings. The conviction that 
one’s thoughts and feelings may be 
understood and shared by all men 
stimulates effort toward mutual un- 
derstanding. It is the thesis of this 
paper that the study of classical myth- 
ology can and should be used to en- 
courage students to recognize the es- 
sential similarities of all men and the 
universal values that motivate them. 
The desirability and practicality of 
this idea are brought home to me con- 
stantly, since I teach mythology and 
psychology concurrently. But I was 
surprised and pleased to find the same 
thought expressed by a newspaper 
columnist. In his column, “The Break- 
fast Commentator,” in The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer some time ago, Charles 
W. Lawrence wrote that the brother- 
hood of man would receive an impor- 
tant “assist” if more of us made our- 
selves familiar with the Greek myths. 
He was urging his readers to read the 
English translation of Schwab’s Gods 
and Heroes (New York, 1946). More- 
over, in the introduction to that book 
(p. 25), Werner Jaeger points out 
that the Greeks present in story form 
all the problems of human life. creat- 
ing heroes who serve as significant 
examples for the understanding of 
human nature. 

Most students of mythology agree 
that the basic drive behind the crea- 
tion of most myths was man’s curios- 
ity about himseif and his world. This 
same curiosity is now at work within 
the framework of science, and espe- 
cially in the field of psychology. That 
the psychologists themselves recognize 
the myth-makers as their predecessors 
is clear from a paragraph in the book 
Human Relations in Teaching (by 
Lane and Beauchamp, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1955), in which 
the authors state (p. 131) that man, 
being conscious of himself, was 
nagged by the necessity to explain 
himself as a part of all life and of the 
universe, and that consequently 
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WHENCE COMES THIS 
RUSH OF WINGS? 
(Carol of the Birds—Bas-Quercy Carol) 
Traditional English Latinized 


By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 


Alites caeli candida 
Verrunt volantes sidera; 
Agmina mira avium 
Bethlehem petunt oppidum. 


Aves frequenter volitant, 
Stabulum nocte visitant. 
Modo nascenti puero 
Prospero sint augurio. 


Alis allatae nitidis, 

O faveant cunabulis! 
Faciunt hoc auspicium: 
Venit iam salus hominum. 


myths, rituals, and religious ceremo- 
nies are rich resources for teaching 
man’s growing understanding of him- 
self. 

Moreover, it is most interesting to 
note that modern psychology, in its 
use of case histories, anecdotal rec- 
ords, role playing, and various other 
projective techniques, recalls the ap- 

roach of the myth-makers. Accord- 
ing to Lane and Beauchamp (p. 131), 
after years of a fragmentary approach, 
present-day psychology, psychiatry, 
and psychoanalysis are putting man 
back together again as a wishing, as- 
piring, valuing being, functioning by 
using his great gift of intelligence. 

The study of the myths for en- 
lightenment about this functioning hu- 
man being seems te me valid and im- 
portant, and quite opposed to another 
approach which is commonly associ- 
ated with psychology in mythology. 
There has been a tendency on the 

art of some writers to try to read 
into the myths various exclusive in- 
terpretations, including psycho-analy- 
tical symbols. The most recent work 
of this sort is Robert Graves’ The 
Greek Myths (Baltimore, Maryland, 
1955). Kevin Herbert ably refuted 
Graves’ theorizing in his review of 
the book in The Classical Journal for 
January, 1956 (pp. 191-192). Earlier 
psychoanalytical attempts at exclusive 
interpretation were dismissed by the 
eminent scholar of mythology, H. J. 
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Rose, in his Handbook of Greek 
Mythology (London, 1928, p. 10) 
with the statement that he had failed 
to find a single one of such explana- 
tions of a myth or a detail of a myth 
which seemed even remotely possible 
or capable of accounting for the de- 
velopment of the story as we have it. 

We are not concerned then with 
interpreting the myths, but with the 
insight they may give us about man- 
kind. In the limited space at our dis- 
posal, let us explore the depth and 
range of the understanding of man 
revealed in the myths by a compari- 
son with modern psychology. 


It is currently agreed that man as 
an intelligent human being function- 
ing in society has certain basic per- 
sonality needs which he must learn 
to meet constructively. These needs 
may be stated in brief as follows: (1) 
the need for affection; (2) the need 
for the approval of others; (3) the 
need for independence; (4) the need 
for self-respect (L. J. Cronbach, Edu- 
cational Psychology, New York, 1954, 
p- 94). Do the Greek myths reveal an 
awareness of these same needs, and 
do they give us examples of ways of 
meeting these needs which we still 
consider wise, as well as a recognition 
of poor ways of meeting them, and 
the disastrous results of not meeting 
them at all? 

Examples abound of the recognition 
of the need for love and affection. 
The important point to notice is that 
the Greeks also recognized the same 
levels of adequacy in ways of meeting 
this need as we do. Possibly contrary 
to expectation we find the highest 
approval given to the loyal love of 
husband and wife, as portrayed by 
such couples as Penelope and Odys- 
seus, Andromache and Hector, Al- 
cestis and Admetus, and Baucis and 
Philemon. Odysseus puts into words 
(Odyssey vi, 180-184) this recogni- 
tion of the need and hope for such 
love on the part of all as well as of 
the adolescent Nausicaa when he 
prays for her that the gods grant her 
all her heart’s desire: a husbard ard 
a home and a mind at one with his, 
for there is nothing mightier and 
nobler than when man and wife are 
of one mind and heart in a home. 

Loyal friendship is also high in the 
list of values, with examples of many 
devoted friends: Orestes and Pylades, 
Aeneas and Achates, Nisus and Eury- 
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alus. Sophocles has Creon say to 
Oedipus (Oedipus Rex, 611-612) that 
he counts it a like thing for a man to 
cast off a true friend as to cast away 
his own life, which he loves best. 

This last reference also points out 
a truth stressed today—that one must 
love himself in order to be able to 
love others. But of course one’s 
love must not stop with self. The dis- 
aster of excessive self-love is por- 
trayed by Narcissus. Too much self- 
love exemplified by pride brings ca- 
lamity to Agamemnon, Oedipus, and 
Achilles. Achilles, however, lives to 
profit from his grief, and is able fi- 
nally to extend sympathetic under- 
standing even to his enemy Priam. 

Lesser forms of approved affection 
include the kindness of Achilles to- 
ward Briseis and the gratitude of 
Helen to Hector. Distaste and dis- 
approval are expressed for the home- 
disrupting love affairs of Helen and 
Paris, and of Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. Alcaeus’ poem on Thetis and 
Helen beautifully summarizes the 
feelings of the Greeks when he praises 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis and 
their son Achilles, but calls Helen the 
cause of Troy’s death. 


Social approval has been implied 
in the above evaluations of affection. 
Honor and glory among one’s fellows 
and posterity spurred on most of the 
heroes in the great group enterprises 
of the myths, such as the quest for the 
golden fleece, the Calydonian boar 
hunt, and the Trojan war. Achilles 
is urged to forget his wrath at Aga- 
memnon and to aid the Achaeans, for 
these will honor him as a god, and 
he will have exceeding great glory at 
their hands (Jliad ix, 300-303). 

It was the loss of prestige in the 
eyes of his comrades plus his own loss 
of self-esteem that led Ajax to sui- 
cide. Social disapproval plus loss 
of self-esteem as well as loss of af- 
fection brought despair to Phaedra, 
Medea, and Dido. Actually  self- 
esteem or self-respect is more vital 
to mature personal integration than 
even social approval. Hector cannot 
refrain from the duel with Achilles, 
both because he has shame to shrink 
from battle before the Trojans and 
because, as he says, his own soul for- 
bids him, seeing that he had learned 
to be valiant and fight in the forefront 
of the Trojans (Iliad vi, 441-446). 
Hippolytus cannot bring himself to 
break his oath to Phaedra’s nurse, and 
cries that he must follow right to his 
own despite (Euripides, Hippolytus 
1028-1035). 

Independence, the remaining need 
listed above, is closely related to 
these previous needs. The person, such 


as Hector or Hippolytus, who makes 
a choice he considers right in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of the crowd is 
showing the highest form of inde- 
pendence. The young man who ac- 
cepts the risks of the unknown in a 


GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, 
why not give him a subscription to 
Tue CrassicaL for Christ- 
mas? Send in your order at once, and 
we shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


quest such as that of the Argonauts 
has achieved independence from his 
family and homeland. Jason, Perseus, 
Bellerophon, Theseus—all personify 
the independent hero, and incidentally 
also provide examples of the elements 
listed by modern psychologists as nec- 
essary for success: realism, commit- 
ment, and self-acceptance (Cronbach, 
Op. Cit., p. 559). 

These men succeeded when they 
faced facts, accepted risks, and prop- 
erly evaluated their own strengths and 
weaknesses. Jason accepted the help 
of Medea when the occasion de- 
manded, and yet relied on his own 
strength to harness the bulls. Beller- 
ophon accepted the golden bridle 
from Athena and rode Pegasus to kill 
the Chimaera. Theseus courageously 
met and vanquished the Minotaur 
with the aid of Ariadne. But later 
Jason misjudged the situation and 
failed before the jealous rage of 
Medea. Bellerophon became overcon- 
fident and presumptuous and was 
hurled to defeat when he tried to ride 
to heaven. Theseus was trapped when 
he tried to invade the house of Hades. 

Obviously the Greeks realized that 
wise judgments usually make the dif- 
ference between success and failure, 
even as psychologists say that man 
functions by the use of intelligence. 
Poor judgment thwarted Aurora’s de- 
sire to enioy Tithonus forever, and 
brought Midas the terror of the gold- 
en touch. Odysseus becomes almost a 
symbol of the superiority of brains 
over brawn—he is chosen to receive 
the armor of Achilles against the ath- 
letic Ajax, he outwits the Cyclops, he 
outmaneuvers the suitors, and he even 
manages to hear the song of the Sirens 
safely. 

This song of the Sirens is the ulti- 
mate expression of the importance of 
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knowledge to mankind (Odyssey xii, 
189-191). It is knowledge that raises 
him above the beasts, and it is lack 
of knowledge that keeps him lower 
than the gods. The greatest tempta- 
tion to the Greeks, as to the Hebrews, 
was to acquire superhuman know- 
ledge. The Sirens lured Odysseus 
with the promise that they would tell 
him all things. It was the presumptu- 
ous curiosity of Pandora that brought 
evils upon the world, even as it was 
Eve’s eating of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. 

How does man acquire knowledge? 
Psychology answers that one learns 
through encountering situations, try- 
ing responses, and discovering what 
consequences each response leads to; 
that every action teaches something, 
because it either confirms or contra- 
dicts an interpretation made previous- 
ly (Cronbach, op. cit., p. 49). All the 
myths, therefore, reveal some form of 
learning. There is also a rather spe- 
cial type of learning, and that is the 
acquiring of attitudes and values. 
These are gained through what are 
now called acculturation and identifi- 
cation, i.e., by adopting the manners 
and values of those with whom we as- 
sociate and especially of those whom 
we respect and admire (Cronbach, op. 
cit., p. 310). Odysseus again exem- 
plifies the broadening effect of travel. . 
Homer says of him that many were 
the men whose towns he saw and 
whose minds he learned (Odyssey i, 
3). As for identification, Theseus is 
the most obvious example of hero- 
worship—his attempt to follow in the 
footsteps of Heracles led him to go 
to Athens on foot and rid the world 
of that requirer of rigid conformity, 
Procrustes. 


Time prevents our exploring fur- 
ther, but you would find that only in 
the area of the psychology of mal- 
adjustment do the myths provide few 
examples. Life then was more simple, 
obstacles were more openly met, and 
failures were accepted as part of ex- 
perience. Consequently there was 
much less repression, suppression, and 
perversion. Oedipus did not suffer 
from an Oedipus complex! 


We may conclude, then, that the 
classical myths are an inspiring and 
comforting source of illustrations of 
man as we ourselves know him, grap- 
pling with life for the most part as 
we would have him do. The myths, 
therefore, providing portraits from 
the past, add the dimension of depth 
of time to the worldwide breadth of 
today’s great photographic collection 
of the Family of Man, and contribute 
to the world understanding which is 
needed for world peace. 
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WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
CrassicaL OutLook for November, 
1956 (page 21), or address The Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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FAIL TO GET YOUR CJ 
OR CW? 

In case your Classical Journal has 
failed to reach you on time (No. 1 
about October 10), please write di- 
rectly to Professor John N. Hough, 
8-E Hellems Hall, University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Colorado. In case 
your Classical Weekly has failed to 
reach you on time (No. 1 about No- 
vember 10), please write directly to 
Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Hough- 
ton College, Houghton, New York. 


MATERIALS 


Mr. D. William Blandford, of the 
Trinity School, Croydon, England, 
has sent us a sample copy of a very 
good filmstrip on the Chedworth 
Villa, in Britain, with accompanying 
notes and commentary. The Roman 
villa at Chedworth was built about 
180 A.D., and was occupied for nearly 
two hundred years. The filmstrip, of 
twenty-two frames, shows views of 
the villa, sketch maps and plans, and 
details of mosaics and other objects 
found at the site. Further informa- 
tion on the filmstrip may be obtained 
from Mr. Blandford. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The meeting of the 
American Philological Association 
will be held in conjunction with the 
fifty-eighth general meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on December 28, 
29, and 30, 1956. Host institutions are 
the University of Pennsylvania, Tem- 
ple University, Bryn Mawr College, 
Haverford College, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and other universities, colleges, 
and learned societies in the Philadel- 
phia area. There will be a meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League in connection with the gather- 
ing. 

We acknowledge, with thanks, 
complimentary copies of the follow- 
ing publications, which were sent us 
during 1956: the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; the Bulletin of 
the Classical Association of New Jer- 
sey; the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Classical Teach- 
ers; The Classical Bulletin of Saint 
Louis University; the Classical News- 
letter of the University of Kentucky; 
the Forum of the University of Idaho; 
the Humanities of Boston College; the 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quarter- 
ly; the Labarum of Clarke College, 
Dubuque, lowa; the Lanterna of the 
University of Pittsburgh; and the 
Latin Bulletin of Florida State Uni- 
versity. Also, the Newsletter of the 
Illinois Classical Conference. 

It is suggested that Latin teachers 
urge their best Latin pupils to go to 
college and major in the classics. They 
can be sure of good teaching posi- 


tions. 


LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


“GODLY FROLICS” 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Ark., writes: 

“About two hundred pupils, mem- 
bers of advanced Latin classes at Lit- 
tle Rock Central High School, re- — 
cently participated in an ‘Olympian 
Frolic’ at a local hotel. The students 
appeared costumed as gods, heroes 
and heroines of mythology, and the 
Three Fates.” 

Miss Susan Greer, of the Streator 
Township (Illinois) High School, 
writes: 

“Last year our Roman banquet had 
an ‘underworld’ theme. The cafeteria 
represented the realm of the dead. At 
the grotto-like entrance stood a three- 
headed dog, a formidzble creature of 
heavy mattress-box cardboard, painted 
black and bearing the legend ‘Cave 
Canem.’ One end of the room was 
covered with green cloth for grass, 
and blue for the sky, and bore the 
legend ‘Elysian Fields.’ The opposite 
end was hung with black curtains 
bearing the leserd ‘Realm of Hades,’ 
and a painted Chimaera. 

“Invitations to the banquet were ex- 
tended to all students of Latin. re- 
gardless of membership in the club. 

“Faculty guests and ‘patricians’ 
each represented some classical ce- 
lebrity. ‘Charon’ met them and es- 
corted them across the ‘River Styx.’ 
The president and vice-presidert of 
our club. as Kine Pluto and Queen 
Proserpina respectively, welcomed 
sixty guests. 

“Diners reclined on wrestline mats 
for couches, at low tables sunported 
on cardboard cartons. Candles ard 
silver salt shakers were on the tables. 

“The menu was planned by the 
Latin I students. Food was furnished 
by all members, and three mothers 
volunteered their services in the kitch- 
en. 

“Faculty members invariably say 
that they have more fun at our Ro- 
man banquet than at.any other social 
event of the school year. The fact 
that we lend Roman costumes to the 
invited guests helps along the good 
feeling.” 

THE STOLEN GARMENT 

Mr. Charles J. Milhauser, of the 
University of North Carolina, sends 
us a clipping which recalls the motif 
of the palla in the Menaechmi of 
Plautus. Our readers will remember 
that in the play Menaechmus I surrev- 
titiously takes a handsome palla which 
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belongs to his wife, and presents it 
to his “lady friend.” In the modern 
news story, the wife of a man accused 
of bigamy recognizes one of her own 
favorite dresses on the “curvaceous 
figure” of the “other woman.” The 
luckless husband’s explanation is that 
the garment was out of style, and that 
he was going to sell it and buy his 
wife a new one; Menaechmus’ excuse 
is that he “only lent” the garment to 
the “other woman.” In neither case is 
the wife appeased! 


THE RIDER AND HIS 
HORSE AS A UNIT OF 
MEASUREMENT 
(Addenda) 

By Eugene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
A previous issue of Tue Cxassi- 

caL OutLoox, XXX (1953), 56-57, 
I gave examples of the rider and his 
horse serving as a unit of measure- 
ment in ancient Italy, in ancient and 
modern Palestine, and in the United 
States. Four new examples that I pre- 
sent here will help to show how nat- 
ural it is to indicate height in this 
way. 

Another ancient illustration of the 
usage is provided by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
x, 1), who says that Ethiopian os- 
triches exceeded the height of a horse- 
man astride his horse—“altitudinem 
equitis insidentis equo excedunt.” 

In The Voyage of the Beagle 
(Chap. VIII) Darwin applies this unit 
of measurement to a plant: “The car- 
doon is as high as a horse’s back, but 
the Pampas thistle is often higher than 
the crown of the rider’s head.” 

The hero of Charles Kingsley’s 
Hereward the Wake (Chap. I) held 
that a seat upon a horse was too ele- 
vated for one devoted to the practice 
of humility. He justified his theft of 
a priest’s palfrey by explaining, non 
irridicule, that “heaven’s gate was too 
lowly for men on horseback to get 
in thereat.” 

In a German folktale a fountain 
magically created in a king’s court- 
yard sends a jet of water as high as 
a man and a horse (“ein Strahl von 
Wasser so hoch wie Mann und 
Pferd”). The story, “Die beiden 
Wanderer.” appears in the Grimm 
Brothers’ Kinder- und Hausmaerchen 
(No. 107). 

Perhaps the incidental interest of 
another kind of eques insidens equo 
may offset the strain it puts upon the 
unity of this note. In The Old Wives’ 
Tale (Book I, Chap. I) Arnold Ben- 
nett tells us that Hanbridge in Staf- 
fordshire has “the shape of a horse 
and its rider.” 


CARMEN SATURNALE 
(Aetatis quasi incertae) 


By Van L. JoHNson 
Tufts University 


Fa SEVERAL years I have felt 
the lack of suitable material when 
we attempt to incorporate something 
about the Saturnalia into our Christ- 
mas program here at Tufts; so last 
year I tried my hand at writing some 
verse which could be chanted respon- 
sively by a group of students, 

The verse form is based upon Gar- 
rod’s interpretation of the Saturnian 
meter, with five stresses in each line; 
I have added subsidiary stresses at the 
end of each half-line, and made the 
caesura (marked by a space) very 
prominent for purposes of oral de- 
livery. The end rhymes, of course, 
are not authentic; but they reinforce 
the assonance and _ alliteration so 
characteristic of early Latin verse, and 
adapt the poem to the Medieval tone 
of our normal Christmas program. 

The entire poem may be repeated 
several times in crescendo; or the last 
two verses may be used effectively 
as a refrain after the third line, and 
reiterated any number of times at the 
end. I recommend a firm stress, and 
accompaniment by some percussion 
instrument, preferably a drum or tam- 
bourine; for in primitive Latin verse, 
it seems to me, you can hear the beat 
of mattocks on the ground or the 
tramp of Roman soldiers down the 
roads of Italy. As for the content, I 
imagine that such a song would be 
sung by slaves, recalling the golden 
age of Saturn as they lighted their 
tapers and hung up the ornaments. 


Canimus Saturnia 
Quae sonabant suavia 
Sator cum in Latio 
Falce fera pabula 
Opem atque otium 
Libertatis pilleos 
Cereos incendite, 
Clamantes Saturnia 


servi carmina 
inter pascua, 
fugax latuit. 
olim messuit; 
dare libuit; 
servis tribuit. 
ferte oscilla, 
saecla aurea. 


eh 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 


“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. It should be placed in the 
hands of every adviser of students in 
our secondary schools. A copy will 
be sent free to any school counselor 
on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed 4%” by 92” envelope. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained post- 
paid at 10¢ each or at 5¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. Address 
American Classical League, Miami 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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A CHALLENGE—LATIN 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


By ANNA GOLpsBERRY 
Senior High School, Alton, Illinois 


OR A teacher of the classics, or 

probably for any teacher in these 
times, life is one continuing challenge. 
But in a special way for us at Alton, 
Illinois, Latin for the younger chil- 
dren in the elementary grades has 
been and is a challenge. Perhaps for 
some of you, too, a similar situation 
exists. Now let us review and explain 
a bit. 

After some years of discussion 
among administrators and teachers, in 
the fall of 1951 extracurricular classes 
in French and Spanish were organ- 
ized for the children of Alton. Ar- 
rangements were made for the high-— 
school teachers to give, for approxi- 
mately one hour a week, instruction 
to the groups in various areas of the 
city. Children from the fourth 
through the eighth grade were invited 
to attend the classes, which met before 
or after the regular school hours or 
on Saturday. 

Initial enthusiasm ran high, and 
large numbers were enrolled. Of 
course, there came the inevitable lag, 
attendance difficulties, etc. But the 
classes persisted, and held a successful 
closing picnic in the spring, and the 
faithful learners proudly took home 
merit awards for their year’s work. 
Parents, children, administrators, and 
teachers felt that something worth 
while had been accomplished. 

Without hesitation, similar plans 
were made for the next year, and pre- 
liminary announcements in September 
carried the news that Latin, too, 
would be offered to the young hope- 
fuls. This was news to the teachers 
of Latin. as well as to parents and 
pupils! To be sure, during the pre- 
ceding year we in the Latin depart- 
ment had watched (perhaps with some 
secret yearnings) the opportunity 
given to the modern languages. Now 
here was our chance—and our chal- 
lenge! 

Somehow we lived through the sur- 
prise, then the rush of preparation and 
planning, the search for what we 
hoped might be suitable material—all 
the problems of a new enterprise. We 
carried on some of the activities we 
mav have dreamed about in the pre- 
ceding year or earlier, we imitated or 
adanted some of the procedures of our 
colleagues in the modern languages, 
and we survived in fairly good shape 
our first exnerimental year with our 
small but faithful group of children. 
In addition to the closing picnic we 
all collaborated in the preparation of 
a rather ambitious foreign-language 


night program for the public, with 
performers from _ the 
grades through the Senior Hig 
School. The youngsters sang, danced, 
gave some choral readings, and all in 
all acquitted themselves very well— 
though we had erred in trying to do 
too much in one evening. We live and 
learn in these matters. 

In the years since 1952-53, our ex- 
tracurricular classes have continued. 
With succeeding new groups we have 
exchanged greetings, counted, done 
sums, asked and answered questions 
identifying classroom objects, foods, 
parts of the body, animals, colors, etc. 
We have sung songs and rounds, and 
played some games. We have read and 
translated some Latin, and asked and 
answered questions on the reading 
material. We have learned something 
of ancient Rome, its legendary and 
historical characters, life, and myth- 
ology. We have used the Latin lan- 
guage itself, and we have noted how 
its influence has spread into our own 
language and world. No doubt our 
efforts have to some degree been suc- 
cessful—as occasional remarks of stu- 
dents and parents would indicate. But 
certainly results have not been all that 
we could wish for. And therein lies a 
continuing challenge for us. 

To the Alton teachers who have 
been participating in the program 
over the years, its weakest point seems 
to be its lack of continuity. Closely 
allied with this fault, and perhaps the 
cause of it, is the extracurricular status 
of the language classes. Ever since the 
inception of the program, it has been 
the dream of the teachers that the 
classes may find their place in the 
regular curriculum—just as music and 
physical education have done. At 
times there seemed to be a chance for 
an opening wedge to be made with 
the introduction of one or two classes 
in some of the buildings. But always 
something has prevented the realiza- 
tion of these dreams—lack of person- 
nel, shortage of room space. difficulty 
of adjustments to make time for the 
foreign language in the program, etc. 
Besides, there has been the problem 
of membership in the classes—wheth- 
er selections should be made accord- 
ing to ability and inclination, or 
whether groups or classes should par- 
ticipate as a whole. Our teachers are 
inclined to favor selection of children 
whose ability and interest would seem 
to warrant an enrichment of their 
program with foreign-language work 
—though to some administrators such 
a procedure seems undemocratic. Yet 
it must be granted that, for instance, 
while all children do have some in- 


struction in music, some do elect band 
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work or chorus, in addition; and the 
same thing might be done in the case 
of foreign-language study. 

Now let us take a further look at 
the question of the time to fit the 
language class into the already 
crowded elementary program. Per- 


Ex Germanico in Latinum conversum 


By Goopwin B. Beacu 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Nox tacet, nox haec sacra. 

Sanctis non parentibus 
Instat unicis sopor. 

Parvole, Crispule, Amabilis, 
Tu tranquillus dormias, 

Tu tranquillus dormias. 


Nox tacet, nox haec sacra. 
Nuntiant pastoribus, 

Late volgant cantico 
Magnum gaudium Angeli: 

Christus Salvator venit, 
Christus Salvator venit. 


Nox tacet, nox haec sacra. 
Ridentis Fili Dei 

Ore elucet Charitas, 
Hora salutis cum sonat, 

Christe, qua Tu natus es. 
Christe, qua Tu natus es. 


haps the simplest solution would be 
for the classroom teacher herself to 
work with her whole group at desig- 
nated periods several times a week— 
and, ideally, to make use of the lan- 
guage daily in classroom situations 
where that is possible—in greetings, 
directions, songs, etc. Last year we 
had hopes that French might get a 
start in some such way in a third- 
grade classroom. But to the teacher it 
seemed too much of a problem, in- 
volving more work than she felt that 
she could give to it—though she had 
participated before to some extent in 
our extracurricular group. Several 
elementary teachers have made use of 
Spanish informally with their groups, 
while they also conducted extracur- 
ricular classes. But probably it is too 
much to hope for in these days that 
elementary teachers would either be 
prepared for or be interested in han- 
dling foreign language in connection 
with their routine duties. The more 
likely solution for our problem seems 
to be to follow the pattern set in the 
field of music — to have especially 
trained teachers conduct the classes. 


‘But where to find the teachers (ac- 


cording to our administrators)? And 
when to have the classes? One kindly 
disposed elementary teacher thought 
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something could be worked out on 
certain days during the physical edu- 
cation period, and possibly sometimes 
too in connection with art and the 
time given for special help to those 
with reading difficulties. Actually, the 
old adage would probably hold true— 
where there is a will there is a way. 
But thus far we have not been suc- 
cessful in getting even one class in any 
language into the regular elementary 
school day.—That too when our ad- 
ministrators professedly favor foreign 
language as a part of the elementary 
training! Nil autem desperandum! 
This year an innovation is to come 
which may mean another chance for 
our cause. After a semester of selec- 
tion and experimentation in kinder- 
garten, a promising group of first- 
graders will be allowed to go on as 
a segregated class with an especially 
enriched curriculum. Perhaps foreign 
language will soon find its place 
among their fare. 

Now a word more about the matter 
of continuity in our courses. In our 
present situation, it is practically im- 
possible to conduct separate classes 
each year for those who have been 
enrolled with us before. Numbers are 
too small, children change from one 
language to another, and teachers with 
already well-filled class schedules can- 
not take on too many of these extra 
groups. So we struggle along, pro- 
viding the always necessary review 
and some new material for the few re- 
peaters. In the summer of 1954 the 
opportunity was given to two teach- 
ers of Spanish and to me, represent- 
ing the Latin department, to work for 
a month on our courses of study and 
to produce some curriculum guides. 
Those in Spanish undertook to ar- 
range material for a two-year course, 
while I planned in some detail lessons 
in Latin introducing particularly the 
present indicative and imperative, and 


the nominative, vocative, and accusa- 


tive cases—though, to be sure, gram- 
matical terms are not to be considered 
essential parts of these early lessons! 
Needless to say, in my classes we have 
never used all the material suggested 
in the curriculum guide. And, of 
course, the guide itself (hastily com- 
posed in the limited time given) 
could surely be improved with revi- 
sion. But it does provide some usable 
suggestions and possibilities of activ- 
ities, furnish material comparable to 
that used in the French, Spanish, and 
German classes, and make for a cer- 
tain continuity. 


Thus, while many of our problems 
are basically administrative and in a 
sense out of our hands, there are 
others that more directly concern us. 
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Much remains to be done by Latin 
teachers themselves in working out 
materials and methods for use in the 
elementary grades. Perhaps if more 
material in this area were now ready, 
administrative changes in our favor 
would be more promptly forthcom- 
ing. 

But do enough of us feel this as a 
challenge? Proponents of the modern 
languages have made a strong and 
successful stand for beginning their 
study very early in the school career. 
Thinking Americans are coming to 
realize more and more the need and 
advantage of the study of foreign 
languages. Latin, the mother of lan- 
guages, should take its rightful place 
in this movement. Surely, too, our 
students could profit from an earlier 
beginning of language study, and a 
more active use of the language. Some 
inhibitions and prejudices might fade 
away, some difficulties be lessened, as 
we joined our colleagues in French, 
Spanish, or German and began our 
language with the little ones in the 
lower grades. 

As you see, we in Alton were 
drawn into the movement for foreign 
language in the elementary schools 
because we wanted our Latin to keep 
pace with the modern languages, and 
not be left out. In other words, it was 
a challenge we felt we had to meet. 
Our four years of work and experi- 
mentation have proved interesting 
and. I trust, helpful to our cause. 
Well over 425 students have spent 
some time in the Latin classes. For 
some this may have been the begin- 
ning and the end of their pursuit of 
the classical languages. But others 
have continued their study of Latin 
in high school, and they readily ac- 
knowledge the help those somewhat 
haphazard lessons have been. 

Incidentally, many of our students 
seem unreasonably slow in “catching 
on to” even the simplest of elementary 
Latin in their formal school work. 
The introduction to Latin in the 
extracurricular classes has enabled 
this slower group to move with im- 
proved understanding, speed, and ease 
in the regular high-school work. Re- 
ports from those who have moved 
away to begin ninth-grade Latin else- 
where afford the same testimony. I 
think too that some of the fear of 
Latin as a hard subject has been dis- 
sipated through the classes for the 
younger children. Some acquaintance 
with the foreign pronunciation, some 
knowledge in even a few areas such 
as the first cardinal numerals, greet- 
ings, objects about the room, the 
mastery of a few songs—perhaps even 
making the acquaintance of the Latin 


teacher—help to dispel timidity and 
fear and to inspire confidence. 

Whether for good or for ill, it looks 
as if the program of foreign language 
in the elementary schools is to be con- 
tinued in our town. So for us it is 
an Opportunity to embrace and utilize. 
For you there may not be such a 
challenge. Perhaps you have no for- 
eign language in the elementary 
grades. Maybe your high-school 
classes are filled with eager and cap- 
able students of Latin. | hope so—and 
may they so continue! But bear with 
us as we struggle along, and forgive 
us if we dabble in what you ng feel 
is a waste of time. Remember, for us 
it is a challenge to keep Latin alive 
and in the forefront of the educational 
situation today. 

YOU, TOO, CAN BE 
CASSANDRA! 


By Sister Marita THECLA 

Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N RESPONSE to a spontaneous 

request expressed at the Latin In- 
stitute of 1956, for an unpretentious 
dramatic performance which might 
be worked up as a feature of the 1957 
Latin Institute, it has been decided to 
present on that occasion, as a dramatic 
reading in costume, the Trojan Wom- 
en of Euripides, in the translation of 
Gilbert Murray. 

The aim in the performance will be 
to demonstrate how quickly an effec- 
tive dramatic reading of an ancient 
drama can be prepared, and how valu- 
able such a reading can be in giving 
students a “three-dimensional” idea of 
an ancient play. The performance 
will not be Eh nies, nor will it have 
professional polish; it will be “com- 
munity drama” and “educational dra- 
matics” in the true sense of those 
terms. 

Trojan Women is excellent for our 
purpose, for several reasons: It deals 
with the aftermath of the fall of Troy, 
a theme which correlates well with 
the work of Vergil classes; it is deeply 
moving; its appeal is universal; and the 
translation of Gilbert Murray is of 
great beauty. Furthermore, it uses 
many female characters. Its chorus of 
Trojan women was composed ori- 
ginally of fifteen persons; but for our 
performance we plan to use, in chorus 
or cast, all those who wish to have a 
part in the play. There are two male 
speaking characters, but any number 
of “Greek soldiers” can be used. 

The prologue will be omitted, and 
the play will be cut to about an hour 
and a quarter of playing time. The 
characters are: Hecuba, queen of 
Troy; Cassandra, her daughter, a 
prophetess; Andromache, wife of 
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Hector; Helen, wife of Menelaus; 
Talthybius, a Greek herald; and 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. 

Persons interested in participating 
are invited to secure, if possible, a 
copy of the Gilbert Murray transla- 
tion of the play (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1925) from their bookseller 
or public library; to read the play; 
and to decide for which part or parts 
they wish to try out. Or, if they can- 
not secure a copy of the play, they are 
invited to come and try out anyhow! 
It is suggested that participants plan 
to reach Oxford a day or two before 
June 20, the opening day of the Latin 
Institute, and bring copies of the play, 
if they have them. The performance 
will be given on Friday evening, June 
21. 

A committee consisting of Professor 
Lillian B. Lawler, of Hunter College 
(who has staged some forty-five such 
dramatic readings of ancient plays), 
Professor Paul R. Murphy, of Ohio 
University, and the present writer, 
will conduct tryouts and rehearsals 
during the two days before the Latin 
Institute opens. Costumes will be im- 
provised at Oxford. 

It is hoped that many teachers will 
be interested in participating in this 
project. 


JUVENAL THE CAUSTIC 
LAWYER 


By Joun E. Rexine 
Brandeis University 


UVENAL IS the satirist par ex- 

cellence. He composes his satires 
out of pure spleen. He claims that it 
is not a hard thing to write satire, 
particularly when he sees so much 
in his environment that is corrupt and 
censurable. His aim is surely not to 
promote the good, but only to ex- 
pose the evil. All of his writings have 
this driving force at the bottom of 
them, in spite of the fact that most 
critics make a distinction between the 
earlier satires and the later, somewhat 
more philosophical ones. According 
to the Vitae, the satirist Juvenal was 
the foster-son of an opulent freed- 
man. Nevertheless, his satires show 
that he had first-hand experience with 
poverty (cf., for exemple, Satire Ill, 
at the end). Up to the period of his 
middle life he was an orator. Only 
after he gained a reputation and se- 
curity did he commence the writing 
of satires. He seems to have gone 
through the many trials and tribula- 
tion of an ambitious but poor man. As 
a consequence. he became so bitter at 
the world which considered money 
and influence, not merit or hard 
work, the criterion for progress, that 
he could not contain himself from at- 
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tacking it viciously in the poetic in- 
vective of his later years. 

Generally speaking, Juvenal’s satires 
are characterized by careful arrange- 
ment of arguments, paradigms pe- 
culiar to an orator, and a curious type 
of humor devoid of laughter which 
enjoys digging deeply into the vic- 
tim of the moment with each of his 
fierce phrases. The order of his satire 
is similar to the order of a speech. 
He starts with a general summary of 
what he is going to say and how he 
will say it. Then, there is the sub- 
division of his topic, with supporting 
examples. At the conclusion, there is 
a final summary with a peroration that 
sets the tone of the whole piece. This 
is substantially a different method 
from the one which Horace utilizes. 
Horace takes up the thread of his 
thought and, at once, gets all tied up 
in it, loses it, and wanders aimlessly 
until he recovers it. 

When Juvenal takes up the division 
of his topic, he carries it through to 
the end, citing example after example, 
and describing these examples to the 
last unprintable detail. This is, per- 
haps, in part due to his method as an 
erator, and in part to his wish to roast 
his victim over the coals of his humor 
until he is burned to a crisp. He de- 
rives diabolic delight in displaying his 
exhibits to the reader and pointing 
out the badness or folly of each par- 
ticular one. Often he enjoys taking a 
side jab at some other thing that oc- 
curs to him at the time, in the midst 
of the argument. For example, in his 
discussion of the misery of old age, 
and the diseases that accompany it, 
he iniects certain personal cutting 
remarks: 

Morborum omne genus, quorum si 
nomina quaeras, 

promptius exped‘am quot amaverit 

Oppia moechos, 

Themison aegros 

occiderit uno, 

quot Basilus socios, quot circum- 
scripserit Hirrus 

pupillos, quot longa viros exorbeat 
uno 

Maura die. quot discipulos inclinet 
Hamillus, 

percurram citius quot villas possideat 
nunc 

quo tondente gravis iuveni mihi barba 
sonabat. 


quot autumno 


(Satire x, 219-226) 

After his tenth satire, to be sure, 
Juvenal seems to have become more 
philosophical. His wrath is a little less 
fiery, his language a little more bland; 
he seems to be more of a moralist and 
less of a scourge. However, his for- 
mer spleen is still there. The sixth satire 
ends with the notice that modern 


women are more subtle in killing their 
mates than was Clytemnestra, who 
made use of an axe. The tenth con- 
tains a list of philosophic virtues, but 
the original biting Juvenal is still 
there, only slightly mollified by age. 

The first of these later satires, the 
tenth, might well be taken as an ex- 
ample of both the normal organiza- 
tion of Juvenal’s pieces and the 
thoroughness of his treatment. Sche- 
matically it may be likened to a 
lawyer’s brief: 

Argument: Man cannot make a dis- 
tinction between true and false bless- 
ings. He prays for: 

I. Money (divitiae, opes), which 

brings on envy and violence: Lon- 

ginus, Seneca, Lateranus. 

Il. Power (potentia, potestas), which 

leads to downfall and death: Se- 

janus, Crassus, Pompey, Caesar. 

Ill. Rhetorical fame (eloquium ac 

fama), which always gets its owner 

into trouble: Cicero, Demosthenes. 

IV. Military fame ( bellorum exuviae, 

famae sitis), whose rewards are al- 

ways ephemeral: Hannibal, Al- 
exander, Xerxes. 

V. Longevity (spatium vitae, multi 

anni), which is really an anathema: 

Nestor, Peleus, Laertes, Priam, 

Mithridates, Croesus, Marius, Pom- 

ey. 

VI. Physical beauty (forma), which 

leads only to corruption or ruin: 

Hippolytus, Bellerophon, C. Silius. 
Conclusion: No happiness is worth 

praying for. It is only the gods who 

know best. 

Juvenal is coldly calculative about 
his work. He sets out to chastise the 
vain desires of men, and in so doing 
omits nothing. Proceeding method- 
ically from argument to argument, he 
divides each one up and examines 
every phase so thoroughly that the 
reader, like the jurymen of the law- 
courts, sees all too clearly the points 
Juvenal has set out to establish, and 
cannot but be convinced by the 
amazing fluidity of his eloquence. 

Juvenal expends his biting satire on 
the very minutest details. One can see 
the tremendous statues of Sejanus be- 
ing melted down into pitchers, frying 
pans, bowls, and chember pots. The 
fickle mob that would have made him 
Emperor treads on his body, prestrate 
on the Gemonian stairs. Nevertheless, 
the picture that Juvenal paints of the 
threadbare aedile pronouncing judg- 
ment over trivial matters of the rural 
town court is no more appealing. even 
if less dramatic. than that of the jll- 
tated Sejanus. Demosthenes perished 
as a result of his own great oratory, 
yet he might well have remained a 
blacksmith, like his father, blear-eved 
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with soot in his smoky smithy shop; 
the blacksmith cont considers bet- 
ter off than the orator. Hannibal is 
shown, first splitting the Alps apart 
as he advances toward Italy, then 
cooling his heels and twiddling his 
thumbs while he waits for the pleasure 
of King Prusias. Alexander considered 
the whole world too small for him- 
self; and yet, at the peak of his 
achievement, he had to be satisfied 
with a mere sarcophagus. Xerxes 
flooded the Aegean with ships whose 
destination was Greece, but sailed 
back in a sea flooded with the corpses 
of his own men. The typical old man 
is worn out, deaf, impotent, sick, de- 
mented; he passes his existence griev- 
ing at the catastrophes experienced by 
his offspring. Unfortunate Silius, an 
example of manly forma, was caught 
between the Scylla of the marriage- 
bed of the Empress and the Charybdis 
of the execution-block of the Em- 
peror: either choice meant destruc- 
tion. 

One cannot help being stunned by 
Juvenal’s invective. The poet is borne 
away by his own emotions to show 
the vanity of human wishes; he con- 
trasts them with each other and makes 
fun of their opposites as well. Even in 
the final part of this tenth satire, he 
cannot restrain himself from mocking 
the powerless human being who of- 
fers “divine sausages” (divina toma- 
cula, x, 355) to the gods who are not 
listening. Though he asserts that 
“Man is dearer to the gods than to 
himself”—“carior est illis homo quam 
sibi” (x, 350)—he does not appear to 
have much faith in the assertion him- 
self. His aim is not to argue in be- 
half of the gods or to convince any- 
one of the advantages of virtue. Ju- 
venal does give the reader something 
to pray for, if he needs to pray at all, 
but the virtues which he lists at the 
end are not added as a solution, but 
rather as a striking finale to the whole 
satire. Tuvenal fastens completely on 
the evils of society and attacks them 
with such force that as a result there 
is not much contempletion of what 
little good life has to offer. 


a 


BOOK NOTES 


Documents in Mycenaean Greek. By 
Michael Ventris and John Chad- 
wick. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xxxi plus 
452. $15.00. 


This is the book for which scholars 
have been waiting, more or less with 
bated breath, since 1952, when Ven- 
tris and Chadwick, after using crypto- 
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graphic techniques developed and im- 
proved upon during World War I, 
announced their decipherment of the 
Linear B tablets of prehistoric Crete 
and Greece, and their conclusion that 
the tablets were written in an early 
form of Greek. The book is epoch- 
making; as Wace says (p. xxxi), “it 
inaugurates a new phase in our study 
of the beginnings of classical Hellas.” 
It would seem to prove that “the 
Mycenaeans were Greeks.” 

After a Preface by the authors and 
a Foreword by A. J. B. Wace, the 
book is divided into three parts: 
“Script, Language, and Culture,” “Se- 
lected Tablets,” and “Appendices.” 
There are also a bibliography, a gen- 
eral index, and “tablet concordances.” 

In Part I the authors trace the back- 
ground and history of the inscriptions, 
and of attempts to decipher them; 
explain the way in which the de- 
cipherment was finally accomplished; 
give us our first glimpse of “the My- 
cenaean language”; and muster the 
evidence of the tablets for Mycenaean 
social organization, religion, agricul- 
ture and land tenure, industry and 
trade, etc., and for Mycenaean names. 
Of particular interest here is the sec- 
tion on Religion (pp. 125-129), with 
evidence for a Mycenaean worship of 
Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Hermes, Ath- 
ena, and Eileithyia, as well as a female 
counterpart of Zeus not identical with 
Hera, a dove-goddess, and divine 
winds. 

Part II consists of a large number 
of “selected tablets,” classified as to 
theme, and translated. They include 
lists of livestock and agricultural pro- 
duce; records of land ownership and 
land use; lists of tribute and ritual of- 
ferings, documents mentioning tex- 
tiles, vessels, and furniture; lists of 
metals and military equipment. Some 
of the inscriptions are very brief— 
eg., “Seven corn-grinding women, 
ten girls, six boys”; others are longer 
and very challenging—as, e.g., the lists 
of rowers and troops at Pylos, or the 
land records from Pylos. 

Most classicists will view with 
something of a thrill the first “My- 
cenaean vocabulary” (pp. 385-413), 
although some of the words will ring 
strangely in their ears—as, e.g., a-mo- 
te-wo, ka-na-pe-u, me-sa-ta, pi-ri-je, 
to-tu-ko-wo-a, wo-ra-we-sa. 

The only thing which will temper 
the delight of scholars in this volume 
is the sad fact that Dr. Ventris was 
killed in an automobile accident just 
as the book was being published. 

—L.B.L. 


The Story of Camilla. Edited by 
Bertha Tilly from Aeneid VII and 
XI. New York: Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press, 1956. Pp. xix plus 136. 

$1.00. 

Oddly enough, this is not the Ca- 
milla which so many students of Latin 
remember with affection, and which 
still stands on the desks of so many 
teachers of Latin today, but another 
book of the same name, of practically 
the same size, and bound in almost 
the same shade of brilliant blue. 

The earlier book was predominant- 
ly in prose, some of it “made Latin,” 
some adapted from the works of an- 
cient authors; the new book is in verse. 
and consists of extracts from Aeneid 
VII and XI. Both books treat of the 
heroine Camilla; the earlier book al- 
lotted to her only eight pages (al- 
though her name furnished the title 
of the book), but the newer book is 
devoted exclusively to her story. The 
earlier book was intended for second- 
year Latin students; the newer one is 
of much greater difficulty, and would 
probably be most useful to students 
in the third or fourth year of Latin. 
The earlier book was illustrated with 
photographs of ancient statues and 
busts; the newer book displays photo- 
graphs of places in Italy important 
for the story, and examples of Ama- 
zons in ancient art. The new book 
has rather full notes, and a Latin- 
English vocabulary. Both books have 
the merit of being low in price. 

For most American schools the 
present book will be less useful than 
its predecessor. For classes which are 
ready to read Latin verse, our regular 
American textbooks normally include 
some of the Camilla episode, and there 
would be no need for the purchase 
of a separate book on that particular 
story. Also, for classes which have 
not yet read Latin verse, our own 
textbooks provide a much better ap- 
proach. It is hard for foreign books to 
compete with our fine American sec- 
ondary-school textbooks. However, 
the book may fill a real need in British 
schools. —L.B.L. 
A Case of High Treason: Being Cic- 

ero’s Speech in Defense of Gaius 

Rabirius. With Introduction. Notes, 

and Vocabulary. By Humfrey 

Grose-Hodge. New York: Cam- 

bridee University Press, 1956. Pp. 

57. 85¢ 
Roman Poetry and Prose: Selections 

from Caesar, Virgil. Livy. and Ovid. 

Edited with Introductions. Notes, 

and a Vocabulary by E. C. Ken- 

nedy. New York: Cambridse Uni- 

versity Press, 1956. Pp. viii plus 231. 

$1.00. 

As a substitute for the usual reading 
menu of our second-year courses Dr. 
Goodwin B. Beach would have us 
use stories rewritten from Medieval 
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Latin or else “fabulas recentis . . . vel 
novas .. . festivas iucundasque” (Tur 
CrassicaL OutLoox, Supplement 53, 
October, 1956). He would, I am sure, 
welcome the kind of material offered 
by the very attractive series of edi- 
tions contained in the “Cambridge 
Elementary Classics,” of which ae 
two ‘books under discussion are sam- 
ples, as well as by the equally attrac- 
tive series, “Modern School Classics,” 
published in England by Macmillan 
(e.g., Cato to St. Jerome and the three 
volumes of Hannibal selections taken 
from Livy). Here will be found an 
abundance of “classical” Latin, pas- 
sages written in Dr. Beach’s sermo 
purus emendatusque by outstanding 
literary artists, yet providing not 
merely a highly desirable variety but 
also, in this reader’s opinion, much 
more oblectamenti, usus fructusque 
than our present reading choices con- 
tain. 


The inexpensive volumes under 
consideration here are in point. Mr. 
Grose-Hodge, continuing to present 
Cicero as a lawyer and pleader (pre- 
vious volumes contain selections from 
the Pro Cluentio and the Verrine or- 
ations), gives us the Pro C. Rabirio, 
almost complete, to allow students 
both to follow a dramatic criminal 
trial and to observe a brilliant court- 
room performance. There are some 
440 lines of Latin. 

Mr. Kennedy is more ambitious, as 
he is somewhat more conservative in 
his choice of passages. His volume 
contains Caesar’s Civil War i, 8-40 
(570 lines—from Ariminum to Cae- 
sar’s arrival in Spain), the athletic 
games from the fifth book of the 
Aeneid (lines 104-554), the Metaurus 
campaign from Livy’s Book XXIX 
(650 lines centering around Claudius 
Nero’s brilliant march from the South 
to the North of Italy to join forces 
with his colleague Livius Salinator in 
the successful attempt to stop Has- 
drubal from uniting with his brother 
Hannibal), and 450 lines from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (the familiar stories 
of Cadmus, Philemon and Baucis, At- 
alanta, and Midas, frequently found 
in American texts). 


Both books have adequate intreduc- 
tions and excellent notes (including 
information on scansion), admirably 
suited to interest, instruct, and help 
the contemporary teen-ager. The 
larger volume has also an excellent 
map of Italy. The bindings are sturdy, 
the print clear (with very few er- 
rors), and the format generally pleas- 
ing, though the position of the notes 
at the back is not to my taste. The 
absence of illustrations is more than 
outweighed by the low price. 


My own use of British textbooks 
like these has been with third- and 
fourth-year classes at the college level, 
where it has proved satisfactory to all 
concerned. It should be equally satis- 
factory at the secondary-school level. 


—K.G. 
The Discovery of the Mind—The 
Greek Origins of European 


Thought. By Bruno Snell. Trans- 
lated by T. G. Rosenmeyer. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xii plus 324. $5.50. 
This book is a translation of the 
second edition of Snell’s Die Ent- 
deckung des Geistes (Hamburg, 1948), 
with the addition of one new chapter 
on “Human Knowledge and Divine 
Knowledge among the Early Greeks.” 
Other chapters, really separate essays, 
but designed to develop a_ unified 
theme, are on “Homer’s View of 
Man,” “The Olympian Gods,” “The 
Rise of the Individual in the Early 
Greek Lyric,” “Pindar’s Hymn to 
Zeus,” “Myth and Reality in Greek 
Tragedy,” “Aristophanes and Aesthe- 
tic Criticism,” “The Call to Virtue: 
A Brief Chapter from Greek Ethics,” 
“From Myth to Logic: The Role of 
Comparison,” “The Origin of Scien- 
tific Thought,” “The Discovery of 
Humanitas. and Our Attitude To- 
ward the Greeks,” “Art and Play in 
Callimachus,” and “Arcadia: The Dis- 
covery of a Spiritual Landscape.” 
“The Greeks discovered the human 
mind,” says the author (p. i). In the 
essays he endeavors “to highlight the 
crucial stages in the intellectual evo- 
lution of the Greek world” (p. xi) 
by means of passages from Homer 
to Callimachus: and in the last chap- 
ter, “using Virgil’s Eclogues as a 
model,” he attempts to show “how 
what was Greek had to be trans- 
formed in order to become European” 
(p. xii). 
The essays are followed by brief 
notes, and by a briefer index of an- 
cient authors cited. —L.B.L. 
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be made ge proved to the American Clacsical 
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Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are and add 20c for 

Because of the nn cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.59 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, ar 

W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material. 


CHRISTMAS 
For a complete list of material for 
Christmas (mimeographs, booklets 


and cards) see THe CrassicaL Out- 
Look for November, 1956, page 22. 


JANUARY 
Mimeographs 
589. A January program. Epiphany 
or Twelfth Night. ro¢ 
Articles in Tue CiassicaL OuTLooK 
Christmas and the Epiphany. Their 
pagan antecedents. Dec., 1941. 
15¢ 
Verbal magic in New Year's greet- 
ings. Jan., 1942. 15¢ 
FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557- Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588.Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a 
Day program. 5¢ 
422. The making of Latin Valentines. 


Valentine’s 


so1.A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 

for making hand puppets, and a 

play for them. 10¢ 

.“Cupid and Psyche” in living 

pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 

utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 

let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 

20¢ 

.Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- 

pets. Or may be given as a stage 

play. 20¢ 

654. Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 25¢ 

Valentine Cards 

VC. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside, a Valen- 
tine sentiment in Latin. Printed 
in red. Envelopes to match. 5¢ 
each. 

VM. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a Valentine senti- 
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ment adapted from an yaya 
of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. 9¢ 
each; 12 for $1.00. 


GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GC. Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a two-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 

GD. This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Designed by the late Genevieve 
Souther. Price with matching en- 
velopes, 9¢; $1.00 for 12. 


The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material at the prices indi- 
cated: 

CICERO 
Mimeographs 
1.A summary of points to be re- 
membered in regard to the gov- 
ernment of Rome in the time of 
Cicero. 15¢ 
.Death of a democracy: 
spiracy of Catiline. 20¢ 
30. Catiline’s defiance. Selection from 
a dramatic poem by George Cro- 
ly. 10¢ 
33. A debate for the Cicero class. 15¢ 
81. Notes on the ethical content of 
two orations of Cicero commonly 
read in high school. 20¢ 
. A simple account of legal proced- 
ure in a Roman court. Suitable 
for Pro Archia. 10¢ 
1o1. A debate for the Cicero class. 15¢ 
104. Roman oratory. Some quotations 
from Cicero’s Brutus, De Oratore, 
etc. 10¢ 
105. What the high school pupil and 
the teacher should know about 
Roman religion. 5¢ 
109. A meeting of the senate. 20¢ 
110. A defense of Catiline. A quota- 
tion from Beasley’s Catiline, Clod- 
ius and Tiberius. 20¢ 
147. Devices for teaching special parts 
of Cicero’s orations. 10¢ 
148. The punishment. A reward to 
traitors. A play in English. 15¢ 
198. A true-false test for comprehen- 
sion of Archias, Chapter Ill. s5¢ 
219. The ethical content of the Cati- 
linarian Orations I. Il and IV. 1<¢ 
220.Some ideas regarding citizenship 
to be found in the four orations 
against Catiline. 15¢ 
286. Cicero and his times. 5¢ 
300. A Roman evening with a Cicero 
class. A dramatization in Latin. 
10¢ 
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305. A written lesson to test the pu- 

pil’s understanding of the back- 

ground of the orations against 

Catiline. 10¢; in quantities of 10 

or more, 5¢ each. 

. Questions in Latin to test the 

knowledge of the content of the 

fourth Oration against Catiline. 

10¢ 

335- Catiline’s last battle. A passage for 
sight reading, taken from Sal- 
lust’s Bellum Catilinae, Chapters 
LVI-LXIL. 15¢ 

404. A three-fold test which may be 
given following the study of the 
orations In Catilinam, In Verrem, 
and Pro Arcbhia, and the historical 
background in connection with 
them. 10¢ 

409. The cultural possibilities of Cic- 
ero’s orations. 15¢ 

440.A page from the diary of a 
wealthy Roman. 10¢ 

448. A list of secondary Latin text- 
books reported by the publishers 
as in print March 1, 1954. 15¢ 

457.A trial of Catiline. 25¢ 

463. Elections and voting among the 
Romans. 20¢ 

486. A multiple response and a true- 
false test on Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline. 10¢ 

516. Cicero and modern politics. 25¢ 

329. Character building through the 
medium of Latin literature. A 
project base on Cicero’s philo- 
sophical writings. 15¢ 

531.Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
issues, 63 B.C. A study of Cati- 
line, the liberal. 20¢ 

548. Contracts for third-year Latin. 
10¢ 

557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

576. A mid-term examination in Cic- 
ero. A test to show how the study 
of Cicero helps a student to be a 
better citizen of a democracy. 10¢ 

583. The trial of the conspirators. A 
play in English. 20¢ 

588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

603. Cicero vs. Catiline, or Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney. A play in English. 
15¢ 

610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢ 

632. Government and _politics—Then 
and now. 15¢ 

650.Some important events from the 
death of Caesar to the death of 
Cicero. 20¢ 

652. Parallel chronological table for 
the lives of Caesar, Cicero and 
Pompey. 15¢ 

657. A list of Roman consuls from 77 
B.C. to 43 B.C. 15¢ 
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662. A list of historical novels dealing 
with classical themes. 25¢ 

672. A list of standard tests. 10¢ 

678. A topical index to Roman life, 
literature and history with page 
references to MacKendrick and 
Howe's Classics in Translation, 
Vol. IL. 15¢ 

683. Conspiracy of Catiline: A play 
in English with a western setting. 
15¢ 

Supplements 

S-19. Notes on the first Catilinarian 
oration. 10¢ 

S-21. Quotations from Cicero’s letters 
which throw light on the writer’s 
personality. 10¢ 

S-24. The value of the classics in train- 
ing for citizenship. 10¢ _ 

S-27. Political questions suggested by 
Cicero’s orations against Catiline. 


10¢ 
S-28. Marcus Tullius Cicero, citizen. 
10¢ 
S-33. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 
Bulletin 
B-XXIV. The writing on the wall. 
An illustrated enlargement of 
Supplement 27. 45¢ 
Articles in Tue CiassicaL OuTLOOK 
Price, 15 cents each 
“Collapse of the Catilinarian conspi- 
racy.” (Jan. 1939) 
“Cicero’s plea for social living.” (Dec., 
1943 ) 
“Meeting of the 
(Nov., 1945) 
“Teaching for American democracy 
through Latin.” (Oct., 1951) 
“Electioneering in the Roman Re- 
public.” (Nov., 1952) 
“An experiment in third and fourth 
year Latin.” (May, 1953) 
“Cicero, Pompey, Caesar.” (March, 
1956) 
THE GAME OF “L-A-T-I-N” 
“L-A-T-I-N” is a new game de- 
vised by Georgia Haley for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary of 
120 words. Can be played by any 
number from 2 to 50. Complete set 
with players’ cards, call cards, discs, 
and directions for playing. $1.50. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“ ” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVII. Price, $1.00. 
A ROMAN CALENDAR 
A beautifully illustrated 16”x25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. Direc- 


Roman senate.” 
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tions for adapting this calendar to the 
year 1957. $1.00. 


OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

Includes directions for use and a 
3-page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. May be used as a game or 
for class drill on verb endings. Order 
as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). Extra 
printed charts are available at 5¢ a 
set. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Everyman’s edition prepared by 
William Smith and revised by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A new 
and comprehensive reference book 
on persons, places, dates, myths, and 
legends in classical literature. $4.00. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This new catalogue, prepared by 
William M. Seaman, is an up-to-date 
revision of the Catalogue of Visual 
Aids compiled by Dorothy Burr 
Thompson in 1949 for the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and dis- 
tributed by the American Classical 
League. The new edition has been 
restricted mainly to classical studies. 
The following general headings show 
the scope of the items included: 
Films, Filmstrips, Slides, Stereo Slides, 
Other Visual Materials, Pictures, 
Maps and Charts, Models, Objects, 
Coins, Audio Materials. Included are 
a Directory of Producers and Distri- 
butors and a Bibliography. so¢ 

LATIN WORD LIST 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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A NEW CATALOGUE 


A NEW 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


LATIN CARD GAME 

L-A-T-I-N FOR CLASSICAL STUDIES 7 | 

Devised by Georgia Hale | 


A joyous. device for group drill This 22-page pamphlet replaces the Catalogue 


on a basic Latin vocabulary of Visual Aids prepared in 1949 by Dorothy 

Burr Thompson for the Archaeological Insti- 

: tute of America and distributed by the Amer- | 

_Can be played by two to fifty persons ican Classical League. The following general . 


headings show the scope of this new edition: 
4 FILMS MAPS AND CHARTS 
Complete with players’ cards, players’ FILMSTRIPS MODELS 
discs, leader’s call cards, directions for SLIDES OBJECTS 
playing and a sturdy pasteboard STEREOSLIDES COINS 
OTHER VISUAL MATERIALS AUDIO MATERIALS 
PICTURES BIBLIOGRAPHY 
0 Directory of Producers and Distributors 
Price $1.50 Price, 50c 
American Classical L i i 
merican Classical League American Classical League 
Miami University Miami University 
? OXFORD, OHIO OXFORD, OHIO 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 29th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U. 5. A. 


Of Service 

TO LATIN TEACHERS 
For A 

QUARTER CENTURY 
also 
_ APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
yrs (now in 26th annual series) 
: (Placed on the approved list of National Contests and Activities again 
or for 1956-57 by National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 
and 


STUDENT’S NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 26th year) 


Address: Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
P. O. BOX 501 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN:—We are pleased to make 
this offer now because of the heavy interest we 
discovered in your field, we have also had requests 
and are serving history teachers, those working in 
Audio-Visual methods, and those with needs for 
clinical and therapoetic purposes. 


Aacient War Machines 


MAKE AN IDEAL PROJECT 


tensively b 


Models actually 


cal references. 


esar. 


SPRINGLE — Siege weapon 
shooting 3 spears at a time— 
from 3rd Century B. C. 


CATAPULT—Heavy powerful 
stone hurling machine to de- 
molish walls of enemies. 


lector’s items easy to build. 
Kits include detailed plans 
and instructions with hictori- 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war 
used in attacks and sieges and in defense as early as 
1100 B.C. during the siege of Troy, through the Roman 
era and Caesar, and up through 
Crusades and Medieval Age. 


BALLISTA — First mobile 
field artillery = used ex- 
y 


metal gears and 
per fol, brass 
rng3, cord, 
x719"x5”". 


work—Col- 
march. 


Top quality 


the years into the 


balsa construction— die 
cut and to size. 
parts needed — contains the 


slings, wheels, 
axle, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 


SCORPIO — Light mobile 
stone thrower ured effective- 
ly against troops on the 


TOWER—Wall scaling siege 
eng:ne used thro 
ancient and medieval history. 


o extra 


triggers, cop- 
pins, chain, 


ughout all 


SPECIAL PRICE 


Only $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order. 


Dept. C 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


P. O. Box 56 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


READ ALL THREE 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


and 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


and 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
Offered in combination for $7.25 


READ AT LEAST TWO 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


and 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


or 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
Offered in combination for $4.45 


Any of the above combinations includes mem- 
bership in the American Classical League 
and the appropriate regional association. 

For THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN in com- 

bination with any of the above offers add $1.60. 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


paign by word-order method. 


NO \\ for the First Time you can read the Helvetian Cam- 


NEW filmstrip, moving one word at a time on your screen before 


your eyes. 


NOW you can analyze each form as it appears in its proper place 
in the developing sentence. 


DOUBLE-FRAME HORIZONTAL projection for use 


with an ARGUS with filmstrip adapter or any machine permitting 


gradual projection. 


*Not suitable for machines which must 
project complete frame each change. 


text of USING LATIN, BOOK TWO, Scott, Foresman & Co. by permission 


of the publishers. 
Product of RICHARD H. WALKER 


— Ten Dollars — 


Tutor That Never Tires, Inc. 


BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


